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- of Hare Viſcount Goodrich. Baro 
Lucas of Crudwel, Ge. d. Ste rard 


of Elis Majeſty's Houſhold, | Conſtable 
of ' Windſor and | Lond Warden 
of Windſor-Fo reſt, Lord Lieutenant 


r of, the County of 
Bedford, One of the Lords of His Ma- 
jeſty's Moft Honodrabte: Privy Council, 
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. avd Knight of the Moſt Noble Ordercof 
che Garter. * > 3ST 
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LY BY rous Encouragement 
of whatever may a 


' 


vance the Good of your Coun- g 
try, gave me the firſt T Rough 
A2 ? 


of . theſe "EW 

92 Great Name and It 
Ane tha, 1 
2 Grace . Pert Fa 
5 1 ufc; of that anz e, 
which al „Ambition firſt- F; 
me to. Tat well 1 
ted with your great Attain- 
ments in all Kinds of Learning, 
to offer any / conjectural” Pro- 
js, or vain "Hypotheſes, to 
ſo penetrating a Judgment 

Theſe Sheets are the Reil of 
many Years Ex perience, the 
only Foundation which ſuch 
accurate Philoſophers : as your 
Grace will allow for the Im- 


Piovement of Natural Know- 
lledge. 


0 


0 


Leer. It is 
nels, whe Vie our 
ted (Quality and large 1750 
un Norah h 8800 cnc 203 


not only with n 
. of them 


n to lift tüdkes Wi, 
f Art, what" "tie 55 15 b 


1 _— 
goats b 


us Prote: 

ion but e 1 90055 
be me their O n. 

ments. hd, f MERE 


the Subjeg f heh in 4155 
raral W iy; "which che 5 placed 
at infinite 'Diftarice. Fre m the 

Plants of the Earth,” | 
Influence gives them 


e Oe and not 


The . 
e, 5. 
Inſtead; | of enumerating 
the ſeveral Virtues, of your 
Illuſtrious Houſe, and your 


-. Omn,, - which the Publick 


know, already, I beg leave 
to con ngratulate my Country 
upon the Noble Spirit your 
Grace has always ſhewn in 
doing it the moſt important 


Services. The Men of Bu- 


ſineſs, and the Men of Lag, 


ters, the State, and. the Socies 
ties of Learning, are equally, 


your Whtors. . For my own 


part, tho the meaneſt among 


| the latter, I ſhall endeavbur, 
from 


The Dedicati jon. 


from your Influence, to pools: -M 
cute the Subject I have here 

with new Vigour, 
humbly” hoping to approve | 
my ſelf, what I moſt n 2 
to be chought, ls A | 
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Tour Graces 


V Obiged and moſ 
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IX 8 there is 10 Subj . of nil 
General Uſe and e 


PS 'than the Cultivation of Land, 
and the Improvement of the 
Vegetable World.;\ ſo there is none which 
has been treated of more largely, and fell 


under ſuch a Variety of Pens of all kinds. 


The Publick, which is generally ſo good- 
natur d on this- Occafuon as to accept and 
encourage any thing that + looks towards 
the letteriug abeir Fortunes, has never 
been ſo -; baulked in their Expelta. > 
tions as. in Books of Agriculture; The 
Reaſons of which are, that ſome of theſe 
Writers have beſtowed their Pains in Col» 
lacking from antiquity / and foreign Soils, 
and thought they bad perform'd great Mar. 
ters, by heaping _—_ a load of Obſer. 
vat ion; 


P!ROE/FATCTEL 
þ ow from Varro (nil Pliny, 


vi 
out carefully" conſidering — the 


Experiments differ from the Genus of bur 
Soils and. . . = 
ploy'd their time in our 
Engliſh Syſtems; he oy 4 
tranſcrib d one another without the ay” 
knowled of their Theſts, or 
one ſmgle Impruvement to he 
of their Fore-fathers. And indeed, bor | 
fhould it happen \ otheripiſe;; when the | 
Mndertakgrs"of: this\ Subject, have genea 
rally been ellber coveroks/*op* literate 
Gardeners and Planters; fome; "that 
they bien am thing" New uy" Curiour, 
had not the Spirit to communicate" thihy 
Notions p and ſome that jog ged un in 
the old heaten Trach, without uy An 
bien 40 exctl "their Praliteſſors. "We 
bave nom and then, it i tre, 4 Geti 
cleman' fhidious and tapable of oblg ing 
lee rom ( the” narrow” Views 
and employing his Hour, 
fer 4 more Zee Bewſe than the 
Culture fe his own Private "Eſtate ov 
\ a Garden ; 


PiR3EAF AE. 


Garden ;, an Evelyn,” 4 Nourle, and 4 


Laurence have given us ſomet lung equal- 

ly we and juſt, built upau Experiment, 

upon the. beneficial: Subject of Plantation. 

But bet we theſe ven compared to 

er oe None. of eee In 
K 


9 i 4 Jun 81 17 9166 LY: vi a 
War ts Ao ror or, 


Apparent * anten gurgite Vaſto 


“ * | 


N 


1 — I — e chat 
Lhave been 4 lung time waiting for a 
Compleat Syſtem: of Agficulcure, and 


have read mam 4 fair promiſmg Title, 


hut have found nothing within hut a 
barren Bulk of - old & itians. Thi 


2 excited me, who from 4 natural 


Bent of Genius, even from my Childhood; 
have had a Paſſion for Gardening and 
Planting, 10 reduce all my Notions and 
Obſervations into 4 regular Fu m, and 
endeavour to ſupply this Gener wa Jo 
much * lamented Defect of other. II 


dy my Country no _ ider able Service, 


l | if 


wy FI 
Ihſpall think, without Vanity, that I may 
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Planting betimes. And indeed ſucb Per. 


ſons who have been Deaf to Demonſtration = 
at the firſt Poſſeſſion of their Eſtates, and 


FN E FA C E. 

I can extite the Nobility and Gentry'of 
A Ring dem to early Plantations upoh 
their Eſlaten, which I pull prove will not 
ouly redoumd to to their ou private Profit, 
but the Advintage" of the Nation" in Gd. 
Nera. He Diſuſe of this Aſerbod was 
complain d of by Mr. Evelyn who fays 
very juſtly, There is no part in Haft 


bandry which Men commonly more 


fail in, neglect, and have cauſe tore 
pent of, chan that they did not begin 


are afterwards convinced of the vaſt Ad? 
vantages to be reaped by an early Planta! 
tion, either from the Experience of theis 
Neighbours or themſelves, muſt habe a yer 
pungent retroſpett upon this betuſin. Ever y 
Man is naturally willing to emoy the Pros 

fits of the Works (as one may talbthem) o 
bis own, cub ho therefor whoop 

at Fifty to be ſenſible that he has loſt many 
a fair Thouſand by his neglect of uniprov- 
ing his Eſtate between Twenty and his pre- 


PRE FA QE. 

Jent Age, is to bimſelf indeed a Loſer, but 
@ Warning to others to avoid that Full. 
Jo begin then as met hodic ally as I can, 
and tale in all that relates to this Subject, 
1.fhall fairhy tell any Reader what he is to 
exßelt in this Eirſt Part, and I hope he 
will pur don me if I mix a little Natural 
Philaſophy, ſuch as is plain, eaſy, and 
grounded upm my own Experience, with 
theſe Obſervations on Gardening and 
Plancing, bib yoo an oth $ 
-+T ſpall then: advance (what I think) a 
new, Syſtem. of Vegetation, and endeavour 
to prove that the Sap of Plants and Trees 
Girculate, much after the ſame manner as 
the Fluids do in Animal Bodies, which may 
be one Argument to ſhew the beautiful Sim- 
plicity of Nature in all ber Works, _ 
( The Generation of Plants will next 
le a con ider 'd, and the Manner hom their 
Seeds are impregnated, ; 4 Diſcovery which 
I made. ſome tears ſince; this will be of 
great Uſe to all Planters, by direfting 
them in the proper choice of their Seeds. 

De Difference of Soils, will make ano- 
then conſiderable Article, what are Natural 

ta 
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PRE FA C E. 
to each Tree, and hom all kinds o/ Soils 
may be f mended, alter d, or improved \ 
proper Mixtures with each other; a par 
of - Husbandry that has, as yet, been but 
flightly touched upon, and yet the Mole 
ie rr open ge 
making Plantations of \'Timber-Trees, 
naturally follows; wherein I ſhall propoſe 
anew, eaſy, and practical May of raiſiug 
Woods, with little Expence, which 
I hope will tale off thoſe | Fears which 
the Generality are taught to conceive of the 
preſent great Charge of New Plantations. 

And for the further Encouragement of 
all Gentlemen who propoſe an Advantage 
from their Woods, I ſhall add an Eſtimate 
of the Profits that will ariſe from an Acre 
of Land planted with Timber and Un- 
derwood in 9. Tears, 17 Tears, and 25 
Years after planting, which I ſhall prove 
will amount to above 2 50 |. beſide the 
Timber growing. 

Having now laid my Scheme before the 
Publick, I have nothing more to do than 
inpite all Gentlemen who are Curious in 
this 


PREFACE: 
this My, to communicate their. Obſervas' 
tibns«upon» anyuof theſe\Fbads; and whes: 
tber they agree with; or (contradict u 
aun, I ſhall chinkmy ſelf obliged: to dotbem 
Julie in my followings Papers. I ca. 
only ſay, that this is 4 Subject which 1 
have lung ſtudy d and experientꝰ d; and a 
bt or ſingle Obſervation ought. to be n 
inn to build anew Syftem upon, or 
overthrow: an. old. one. An Undertaking 
of this lind, -which aims directiy at the 
Good o/ other Ss, 1 hope therefore will meet 
with little P Cenſure, ö and leſ⸗ Di / courage 
ment. J. 1 ＋ Niuus“ 519 | A* Wy 
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A Parallel between Plants and Ani- 
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mali; with an Attempt to prove” 


N nd the Sap in Vegeta- 
r. 8 5. 2 P 
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Of Soils proper 
Plants, and ik; A eee tbe 
Growth of Plants, p. 28 
CHAP. IV. 


Of Timber-Trees and Underwood, and of 
Dreſſing and Cleaning of Woods, p. 39 
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CHAP. 


COM TENTS 


CHAP. v. 


The Method of Planting an Acre of Ground 
. with Timber. Trees and Underwood; 
"with the Profits which will ariſe from 
that Plantation in nine Tears, ſeventeen 
Tears, and — five Tears after 


Planting... ,, - „ 39 
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or 10 431 
Flame and mar | 
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B O T H 
PhilSophical and Practical. 
teen nne —— 

C HAP. I 'a 


4 Parallel between Plants and An SF 
with an Attempt to prove the Circulas | 
tion f the 55 in NM, 105 


T hall treat "af it, is equally 
L depending on the Order of Na- 
f ture. Whether I {peak of 
Trees, Shrubs, or Herbaceotts 
Plants, their Principles are equally the ſame: 
fav their Nou- 

riſhment 


__ is to ſay, they * alike 


* 


* 


2 New Improvements of 
' riſliment by way of their LES pre 
' Nouriſhment is 6onvey'd through proper 
. Veſſels into the Stem, the Branches, Leaves, 

; Flower, and Fruit. n 
Now that I may more eaſily explain by 
what Means every Plant receives and di- 
{tributes its Nouriſhment to the ſeveral 
Parts of it, give me leave to draw à Paral- 
lel between Planer and Animali, | that 
thereby the Nature of Plants may be the 
better underſtood. ” © 

The many curious Obſervations which 
have been made concerning the Structure 
of Animal Bodies, and what Malpigius, 

Dr. Grew, and my ſelf have remark'd in 
the Structure of Vegetables, may aſcer- 
tain to us, that Life, whether it be Ve- 

etable or Animal, muſt be maintajn'd by 

2 due Circulation and Diſtribution of Juices 

in the Bodies they are to ſupport; we have 

all alike diſcover'd' (with the help of Mi- 
croſcopes ) the ſeveral Veſſels and other 
Parts which compoſe 1 Plant; but I can- 
not agree in Opinion with the Authors I 
have mention'd, concerning the Courſe of 
the Juices thre the Ducts and Channels 
which we have diſcover d. It would be 
needleſs for me in this Place to relate their 
ſeveral Opinions, which would ſwell this 
Treatiſe to too great a Bulk; their Works 
may be peruſed by the Curious; I ſhall 
proceed to explain, that the Sap circulate 
RS $0155.51 | in 
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| Planting and. Gardening. 3 
in the Veſſels of Plants, as the Blood on 

And that this new Syſtem may be the 
better underſtood, I think it — in 
this Place to give a ſhort Deſcription of 
the Veſſels in Plants, and their Situation. 
Firſt then the Root of a Plant is of a ſpungy 
Nature, ready to admit into it ſuch humid 
Particles as are fitted (in the Earth, by a 
certain Temperature of Air) to be received 
into its Pores: And we may obſerve that 
the various Qualities of different Plants 
depend chiefly on the different Size of the 
Pores in their Roots, by which they vereine 
their ſeveral Nouriſhments. 

Secondly, We muſt underſtand that the 
Wood of every Plant is compoſed of Ca- 
pillary Tubes, running parallel with each 
other, from the Rat ( upright ) through 
the Trunk. Their Cavities are ſo ſmall 
that they are hardly to be diſcern'd- by the 
natural Eye, unlen in a Piece of Charcoal, 
Cane, or Oaken Board: Theſe Veſſels renew ẽ- 
and augment themſelves every Year, as we 

may obſerve by cutting a Tree horizon- 
tally, which will diſcoyer to us the Lati- 
tudinal Shootings, and the Annual Addi- 
tions of theſe Pipes, and for which Reaſon 
the Trunks of Trees increaſe in their Cir- 
cumferente, Theſe Tubes for Diſtinction 
fake I ſhall call Arterial Veſſels, For it 


is 5: eaten theſe * 25 riſcs from the Root 
"I 


"* 


4 Mere Throne" 
4n- fine — for their Cavities are ſo 
ſmall, that it would be impoſſible they ſhould 
admit any thing whoſe aſs were 0 large 
as thoſe of a Liquor. 

Thirdly, The Paſſages, or Pipes, by 
which the Sap returns downward, are 
much more open than the former, and are 
capable of receiving a Liquor into them 3 
theſe are placed immediately on the Out- 
fide of the Arterial Veſſels between the 
Wood and inner Bark, and lead down di- 
realy to the Covering of the Root. They 
perform the Office of Veint, and contain 
the liquid Sap which is found in Plants in 
the Spring and Summer Months. | 

Fourthly, The Bark of a Tree is of a 
Jpungy Texture, and by many little Strings IF 
which paſs between the Arterial Pipes, cor- 
reſponds with the Pitb. And, 

Fifthly, The Pith is compoſed of little 
tranſparent Globes chain'd together in like 
manner with thoſe Bubbles which compoſe 
the Froth of any Liquor. 

In fine, a Plant is like an Alimbeck, 
which diſtils the Juices of the Earth; as 
for Example. | | NF 

The Noot having ſuck'd in the Salts of the 
Earth, and thereby fill'd it ſelf with pro- 
per Juices for the Nouriſhment of the Tree; 
theſe Juices then are ſet in Motion by 
Hear, that is, they are made to evaporate 
into Steam, as the Matter in a Still * 
a 3 Q 
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do when it begins to warm; now as ſoon 
as this Steam, or Fapour, riſes from the Noot, 
its on natural Quality carries it up- 
wards to meet the Air; 2 — 4 
Mouths of the ſeveral Arterial Veſſels of 
the Tree, and paſſeth up them to the Top, 
with a Force — to the Heat — 
put it in Motion; by this Means it opens 
(by little and little, as it can force its way) 
the minute Veſſels which are roll d up in 
the Buds, and explain them by degrees 
into Leaves. 

But as every Vapour of this kind when 
it feels the Cold will condenſe. and thicken 
into a Water, ſo when the Yapour which 
I mention to riſe thro' the Arterial Veſſels 
arrives at the extream Parts of them (i. e.) 
the Buds of a Tree, it there meets with | 
Cold enough to condenſe. it into a Li- 
quor, as the Vapour in a Still is known to 
do. 


In this Form it returns by means. of its 
own Weight to ths Root down the Veſſels, 
. which do the Office of Veins, lying be- 
| tween the Wood and inner Bark; leaving, 
as it paſſeth by, ſuch Parts of its Juice as 
the Texture of the Bark will e and 

requires for its Su 
It may be wonder'd at, that 1 have not 
taken more Notice of the Pitch which has 
been always accounted the principal Part 
bee to which I ſhall bis anſwer 
at 


8 Flag e 
at this Time, that many Herbacrous Plants 
Pith, and that I have ſeen 


have not any 
the Trunks of 2 — Trees deſtitute of 


it, and the have yet continued to grow 
and to bear Frnic, fo that the Order of 
Vegetation may be explam'd without it; 
and indeed was 1 here to take notice of the 
ſeveral Particulats in Plants, I might ſwell 
this Treatiſe into a large Volume; but 
F am clearly of the ſame Opinion with 
him that ſaid, ueατ giAονẽ puezh άjH 5 
and therefore ſhall — my ſelf in this 
Work to ſuch Relations only, as I hope 


* uſeful. 
to proceed : : The following Expe- 


riment of the moſt Ingenious Mr. Law- 
Fence, which he has mention'd in his 
Clem yman's Recreation, relating to the 
Jeſſamine, may convince: us of the Cer- 
tainty of the Sap's Circulation in Plants. 
I ſhall —_ it in his own Words, Sup- 
* plain ef; mine. Trer ſpreading 
. Elk into two or three Branches from 
“ one common Stem neat the Roor, In- 
to any one of theſe Branches, in Au- 
gut, inoculate a Hud taken from a yel- 
jou ſtrip'd Jeſſamine, where it is to 
* abide all Winter, and in the Summer, 
hen the Tree begins to make its 
„ $hoots;/ you will find hete and there 
„ ſome Leaves ting'd with Yellow, even 


on the othet Branches not W 
„till 


* 


8 | 
Planting and Gardening,  , & 
till by Degrees, in ſuccetiding Years, 


till 
the whole Tres, even the very Wood of 
„all the tender — _— * molt 
„ beauti d 'd with Yellow 
and r be dds, that 
thoꝰ the inoculated Bud ſhould not ſhot 
out, or that it ſhould — — 
three Moriths, and after that Happen tb 
die or be wounded by Accident, yet even 
in that little Time it will have com- 
* -municatedits/Virtue to the whole Sap, 
% and the ' Tres will become — 
e ſtripꝰd. And this iment my 
and ſeveral others have made ſeveral Years 
ago; which gave me the firſt Hint oi the 
Saus Motion, and put me upon farther 
Enquiry, it may 1 hope' fatisfy the Cu- 
rious. 981) boot or 1h: H ae ett geil 

The Motion: of the Sap — 
Plant fo long as che Suns Warmth-can keep 
it in a fluid State, but is condenſed or 
—— by a Winter's Cold, and is there- 

anged into the Conſiſteney of Gum, 

l — thus ſtagnated, cannot move 
more till the Warmth off the following 
Spring, or fome artificial Heat, rarifies = 
into its former liquid State, ' "! 7 

It then renews its former Vigour, ind 
puſhes forth! Branches, Lz2aves;&c. But 
we muſt not ſuppoſe it is only the melted 
Sap, that was thicken'd in the Tree durin 


hy Winter, which does that Office of Oer 
mination, 
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mination, the Roor has not been idle while 
the Branches have ſtood ſtill, it has not 
loſt the Moiſture of the preceding Au- 
tumn to impregnate and furuiſh it ſelf 
with proper Salts or Nouriture, from 
whence the Tree is to be maintain'd. 
Here is a Supply laid in to furniſh Food 
for the Summer, as ſome induſtrious Ant- 
mals wilb da eee in the 
Winter. o 
In the ner Place it may nds be amiſs to 
conſute a common Opinion, That the 
Sap returns to the Root in Winter; for 
if it did ant how comes it that Trees 
which are cut down in November and 
December w ill put forth Branches and 
Leaves the fallowiog Spring, altho' t 
have no Roor or Earth to feed them? This 
plainly ſhews that the 82% is condenſed 
or thicken'd. in the Tree: during its Cir- 
culative Courſe by extream Cold, and re · 
mains in that gummy State, *till the 
Warinth of the Spring (as I have alrea _ 
ſaid) liquifies it, and by the Vapour which 
mult then - ariſe from it, the Buds are 
puſh'd forth, ſo long as there is Matter 
remaining in the Trunk fuſhcient to fur- 
niſh them. 
And now ſince it appears from what has 
been ſaid, that Plants have a Circulation 
of Sap, and proper Means whereby to 
ſupply themſelves with . let us Ip 
ider 


Phanting: NEW 95 
ſider whether Phan's in tlieir ſeveral Kinds 
do not require different Sorts of Food 
one from thie other, like — ſbrts 'of 


Animals which differ in their Dy 
Firft then, Dani Animal waybe liken'd 
in general to thoſe Plant which arecall'> 


Terrence, ſor that they live only upon the - 
Earth, ſuch as Oaks; 'Beech;' Hm, &c6 ©» 
Amphibious Animals, ſuth as Ae Otrer; 
8 Tonoiſe, Frogs, be.” which live 
as well on the Land as in the Waters may 
be compared to the Wilts, Aldor, Minni 
and fach others, A 10 440 2218 5113 
The Fiſb Kind, or Aquzrith Kher; whe? 
thas of, the Rivers; or the Sea, are mo- 
gous to the Water Planta, ſuch as Mares 
Lillies, Water Plantaini: &c. which on 
live in Rivers, or Freſo Muter, or" 
Fuci, Coral, Caraline, &e. which are Ses 
or Salt Water Plants; and not any one of 
thoſe will live out of its proper — 
From whence we may conciude, how. im- 
pro per it would be to plant a Mater Lilly 
in a dry {andy Deſart, or an Oak at the 
bottom of the Sea, which ud be juſt as 
unreaſonable, as if we ſhould propoſe to feed 
a Dog with Hay, or a Horſt with Fi; 
however, this Rule of Nature has been 0 
little obſerv 'd, even by ſome of our greateſt 
Planters, that we can hardly boaſt of good 
Succeſs in one out of tive Plantations het 

His been made. 
C But 
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But I ſhall beg Leave to remark yet 
further, That as the ſeveral Land Animals 
have their reſpective Dyets, fo have the 
Terrene Plants likewiſe their ſeveral Soils 
from whence they draw their Nouriſhment 
as ſome Animals feed on Fleſh, others on 
Fiſb, Roots, Leaves, Grain or Fruits, ſo 
do we find that ſome Plants love Clay, 
others a Loam, Sand, or Gravel, &-c, Nor 
is this all we ought to obſerve, we muſt 
conſider likewiſe how beneficial to every 
Plant is a right Expoſure, whether in a Vale, 
the Sides or Tops of Hills, expoſed to the 
South or North Winds, whether inland, or 
near the Air of the Sea; for it is a proper 
Air that keeps a Plant in Health, and fits it 
to receive its Nouriſhment, and a certain 
Degree of Warmth, peculiar to each kind 
of Plant, is likewiſe worth our Enquiry, 
for it is a Warmth natural to each Plant that 
puts its Juices in their proper Motion, as 
the ſame Degree of Heat will not melt eve- 
+ - kind of Mixture, but this may be more 

ully explain'd in another Place; in the 
mean while I ſhall proceed to examine, in 
the next Chapter, by what Means Plants 
are capable of Generating, and to explain 
the Uſes of that Diſcovery. 
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** H A P. 1 
Of the Generation of PLA N TS. 


WIEN the foregoing Chapter I have 
[it given my Reader ſuch Hints as 
way ſerve to explain my Sſtem 
2 of the Circulation of Fuices in 
and have endeavour'd to 
ſhow that Plants are ſomewhat analo- 
gous to Animals; I ſhall now proceed to 
offer another Diſcovery, as new as the for- 
mer, and depending on it, which I con- 
ceive will be of extraordinary Uſe to ſuch 
as raiſe Plantations from Nutte, Maſt, or any 
other kind of Seed or Grain. And altho? 
in this Treatiſe I haye propoſed to give ſome 
Directions tending only to the Improve- 
ment of Foreſt and Timber Trees, yet] hope 
to be excus'd, if in the Explanation of this 
wonderful Myſtery of the Generation of 
Plants, I ſhall he forced to introduce ſuch 
kinds of Plants as are not to be found in For- 
reſts, and to make ſome of my Experiments 
in the Orchard or Nirchen- Garden. | 
Moſes tells us in his Account of the Crea- 
tion, That Plants have their Seeds in 
themſelves ; that is, * Plan contains 
2 mn 
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in it ſelf Male and Female Powers; : 
the Text he has given us, ſeems to be ex- 
plain'd by this Diſcovery, and may lead 
us to conſider that Plants wanting . 
Motion, require therefore this Union of 
Sexes in themſelves, by which Means they 
may generate without the Neighbour- 
hood of other Plants; they are in this re- 
ſpe like Muſcles, or other immovable 
Shell hh, who are ee of this 
kind, having their Propagation without the - 
help of one of the ſame Species. I men- 
tion Fr wa and other immovable Kinds of 
Shell i as a particular kind of, Hermaphra- 
dite, ſor thoſe which have local — 
ſuch as - Snails. and Eartb- M arns, when 
they couple with one another, at once 
Dre of. Ge: 
Ber ation. | ' 
But before 1 proceed — — this 
New Syſtem, I think my ſelf obliged, to 
declare / the firſt Haw of this Secret, 
Way, communicated / to me "ſeveral Years 
380 by a worthy Member of the Royal 
Soc iely, Robert Halla, Eſq 7, Who had this 
#109, ſor above Thirty :Ygars, that 
lants. bad a Mode of Generating ſome- 
what r to that of Animals, The 
Light which I received from this Gentleman 
was. afterward farther, explain'd by another 
—— Member of that Society, Mr. 
Samuel Moreland, who in Philaſ. Tran, 
bo - N umb, 
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Numb. 287, Anna 1703, bas given us to 
underſtand, how the: Duſt of the Apices 
in Flowers (i. e. the Male Sperm) is con- 
yeyed into the Uterut or Haſculwn Semi: 
nale of a Plant, by which Means the 
Seeds therein contain'd are impregnated; 
E then made it my. Buſineſs to 1 afrer 
this Truth, and have had good Fortuns 
enough to bring it to Demonſtration by 
ſeveral Experiments; ſince which, a Gen- 
tleman of Parit has printed ſomething of 
the ſame Nature, in the Hi. de- Aecad. 
de Sciences, for the Lears 1711 and 1772, 
which were 2 abo two Years 
ago, 
But to 3 the Point the Lily 
— a Flower more generally known 
— any other, and its Generative Barts 
being large and expoſed, I ſhall from 
thence endeavour to explain the Method 
which Nature makes uſe of to impreg- 
nate the Sead of that and every other 


Plant, and by which Means the ſeverul 


Species of Vegetables have been continued 
to the World 3911 4612 „ 
The Flower of the Ln dr Ha 
or Petalc, which are fet on upon the 
Summit of the Foot _ . in the 
guard the Parts 
ties of the 


Weather, and ac they are cf no * 
f : 
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that I know of, ſo it is not neceſſary that I 
ſhould place them in the Figure. 

is the Mouth of the 2 or Paſ- 
lag e which leads into the Urerus C, in 
which are three Ovarys fill'd with little 
Eggs or Rudiments of Seeds, ſuch as we 
find in the Ovaria of Animals, but theſe 
Eggs will decay and come to nothing, un- 
leſs they are impregnated by the Farina 
Fecundans or Male Seed of the fame Plant, 
or one of the ſame ſort. - 

From D-to E is a Stamen of the Lilh, 
throug h which the Male Seed of the 
Plant is convey'd to be perfected in 
the Apex F, where, by the Sun's Heat, 
it ripens and burſts forth in very minute 
Particles like Duſt ; ſome Particles of 
which Pomder filling upon the Orifice 
B, is either convey d from thence into 
the Utricls C, or by its magnetick Vir- 
tue draws the Nouriſnment with great 
Force from the other Parts of the Plant 
into the Embrio's of the Fruit, and make 
them fret, 

Now that the Farina 1 or Male 
Duſt, has a Maguetick Virtue, is evident, 
for it is that only which Bees gather and 
lodge in the Cavities of their hind Legs 
to make their Wax: with; and it is well 
known, that Var, when it is warm, will 

attract to it any light Body. But * 
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if the Particles of this Poder "ſhould be 
requir'd by Nature to paſs into the Ovarys 
of the Plants, and even into the ſeveral Egg. 
or Seeds there contained, we may eafily- 
perceive, if we ſplit the Piſtilum of a 
Flower, that Nature has -provided a ſuffi- 
cient Paſſage for it into the Uterus, M1 
In the firſt Figure I have only given a 
Deſign of one Stamen with its Apex, to 
prevent Miſtakes in my Explanation, but 
the Flower of every Lily has fix of the 
ſame Figure and Uſe, which are placed 
round about the Piſtilum or Female 
Parts; ſo that tis almoſt impoſſible it 
ſnould eſcape from receiving ſome of the 
Male Duſt (or Farina Fecundans) falling 
upon it. 141 ö 
In this and other Flowers of the like Na- 
ture the Piſtillum is always ſo placed, that 
the Apicet which ſurround it, are either 
equal in Height with it, or above it, ſo 
that their Duſt falls naturally upon it. And 
when we obſerve it to be longer than the 
_ we may then conjecture that the 
ruit has began to form it ſelf, and has 
no longer occaſion of the Male Duſt. 
And it is like wiſe obſervable, that as ſoon 
as this Work of Generation is perform 'd, 
the Male Parts, together with the Leaves, 
or Covering, fall off, and the Pipe leading 
to the Urerus begins to ſnri ng 


* 14 1 Pu 
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We may farther remark, That the 
of the Piſtillum in every Flower, is — 
covet d with 4 10 of — 4 
emitts a gummy Liquor to cat 
the Duſt of the Apicer. 
And no as we may find in ba De- 


ſcription I have given of the Lily, that, 


the Lrerus is within the Homer; fo on 
the other Hand the Uterus of 4 Roſe is 
without the Flower, at the bottom of the 
Petals or Hlomer- Leaves. And likewiſe 
in Fruit- Trees the Cherrys, Plum, and 
ſom: others, have their Utricles within 
their Hluwert, and the Geooſberry, Cur- 
rant, Apples and Pears, on the outſide 
or bottom of their Homers. But farther; 
altho' Nature has deſign'd the Du/? of the 
Apites to feeundate the Female Parts con- 
tain'd in the "Howers of Plants; yet we 
obſerve tliat in ſome Plants the Males 
and Female Pants are remote from each 
other; as for Example, the Gourd, Pump- 


kin, Melon, (Cucumber, and all of that 


Race; have "Bloſſoms diſtinctly, Male and 
Female, upon the fame Plant. The Male 
Bloſſoms may be diſtinguiſhed from a 
others, in that they have not any 72 
ot Rudiment of Fruit about them, but 
have only a large Tbrum cover 'd with Duff 
in their middle; the Female Bloſſom 


theſe has a Piſlillun within the —5 
or — Leaves, and the Rudiments of 


their 


>. 
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their Fuit always apparent at the bottom 
of the Mower before it operis 3 and ſo in 
like manner all Nur-bearing, and, | think, 
Maft- bearing Trees have their Catkim or 
Male Bloſſoms remote from the Female 
Parts. [OT 1 1711, 391, 900462 & & 36 
The Oak for Example, which bloſſoms 
in May, has its Male Part diſtin& from 
the Acorns, we tind Strings of little fari- 
haceous Flowers in great "abundance, as 
in the Second Figure, mark'd G, remote 
from the Rudiments of the Acorns or Fruit 
mark'd H : And fo likewiſe in the Walnut, 
Cbeſinut, Hagel, Pine, Cypreſs; and even 
the Mulberry, Aſpen, and others, [have 
obſery*d'that ſome Sorts' of Willows cliange 
their Sex every Year, by producing only 
Male Blaſſoms or Katkins one Year, and 
the Year following Strings of Female Bloſ. 
ſoms, which if they then happen to be near 
enough ſome Flow'ring Male, will pro- 
duce Seeds not much unlike thoſe of an 

When we view with a good Mictoſt ape 
the Male Duſt of one ſingle Plant, we find 
every Particle of it to be of the ſame Size 
and Figure, but in ſome Caſes, it is of twb 
Colours, as in the Tulip, where it is Yellow 
and Blue; but as Plants differ from one an- 
other in their Figures and Qualities, ſo are 
the Figures of their ſeveral Drſfs greatly 
different from each 24 2 Grain of the 
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Duft- of Geranium . Sanzuineum, Maximo 
flore of C, B, P, is like a Bead of a Necklace 
with a Hole thro? it. 11 | 
Ihe Farina of the Corona Solis perennis 
Flore G. Semine Maximus. Hort. Luugd. 
Hat. is a Globe ſet with Thorns; that of 
the Ricinus Vulgaris, C, B, P, is of the Fi- 
gure of a Grain of Wheat. 
And the Acer Montanum Candidum of 
C, B, P, affords a Duſt of the Figure of a 
Croſs; and in like manner does the Farina 
of yy Plant differ in its Shape from the 
reit. a7 1 1 1 
The Female Parts of Generation in Plants 
are beſt ſeen in large Fruits, without the 
Trouble of the Microſcope; ſuch as the Fruit 
of the Pumpkin ot Melon, where with the 
Natural Eye we may diſcover the Yeſſels 
diſtinctly which make the Tunicł or Cover- 
ing of each Ovary, we may ſce how the 
Seeds are joyn'd to it, and by what End 
they receive their Nouriſnment. And 
again, between the ſeveral Ovarys enclos d 
in that Fruit, we may very eaſily perceive 
the Vagina, or Paſſage through which the 
Farina Fecundans has paſs'd to impregnate 
the Seeds, |) 21 9 1 7 
It may perhaps be objected againſt this 
Hypotheſis, that, there are many Flowers 
which hang downwards, as the Crown Im- 
perial, the; Cyclamen, &c. and that their 
Piſtils canot receive the Farina * 
G | ans 
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dans upon them; but if ve obſerve that 
the Piſtilt of theſe Hamort ate always more 

ominent, or ſomewhat longer than the 
duſty Apices which ſurround them, we 
may eaſily conceive that the glutinous Mat- 
ter and Velvet Covering on the Extremi- 
ties of the Piſtile, may be capable enough 
of receiving and holding ſome of the Pow- 
der as it falls; and whether the Intromiſ- 
ſion of the Farina Fecundans be requiſite or 
not, its Lodgment on the Mouth of the 
Piſtilum may, by vertue of its attractive 
Quality, perhaps fecundate the Seeds. con- 
tain'd in the Uterus; I am ſure in the 
Production of Animals their ate yet greater 
Difficulties to encounter with; and it may 
be, if the Analogy between Plants and Ani: 
mals was more enquir'd after by the 
Learned, they might diſcover many new 
Things which would be ſerviceable to the 
Preſervation and Benefit of Animal Bodies, 
as this Knowledge will be to the Improve- 
ment of the Vegetable World. We find, 
for Example, that Trees are generally 
longer liv'd than Animals, ſome of them 
living to four or five Hundred Years , nay," 
we have ſome Accounts by Tradition, of 
Trees that have liv'd above 2000 Years3; 
the Reaſon I think is plain, for that, Firſt, 
Trees have no Senſation (ſor it is my Opi- 
nion, that the Senſes prey abundantly up- 
on the Juices of the Body they belong wh 
P42 Secondly, 
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Secondly, They always breathe the ſame 
Air: And, Thirdh, They feed always 
upon the lame ſimple Diet. And Man- 
kind, who in the firſt Times is ſaid to have 
lived upwards of 900 Years, is ſaid to have 
fed upon a Simple Diet, and to have drank 
of the Laa Stream; at leaſt he had then 
but little Variety of Food. But 1 hope my 
Reader will cadets this Digreſhon of mine, 
it may perhaps put lim upon. gredcer Di- 
ſeoreries. fl 

I ſhall now Peel, to what I call the 
Demonſirative Part of this Syſtem. I made 
my firſt Experiment upon the Tulip. which 
choſe rather than any other Plant, becauſe 
it ſeldom miſſes to produce Seed. Several 
ears ago I had the Conveniency of a 
large Garden, wherein there was à conſi- 
derable Bed of Tulips in one Part, con- 
taining about 400 Roots; in another Part 
of it, very remote from the former, were 
Twelve Tulips in perfect Health, at the 
firſt opening of the Twelve, which I was 
very careful to obſerve, I cautiouſly took: 
out of them all their Apicer, before the 
Farina Fecumdant was ripe, or any ways 
appear'd ; theſe Tulips being thus ca- 
ſtrated, bare-no Seed that Summer, while 

on the other hand, every one of the 
2 — Plans which i had let alone 1 


Sera. 


But 
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- But as a farther Demonſtration that 
Plants generate after the manner I have 
endeavoured to account for it, I ſhall re- 
commend to my Reader the followjpg Ex- 
periment. Make choice of ſuch à Plant 
of the Hazel or Philbug, as you find to be 
in a bearing State, and far diſtant from 
any other of the ſame Sort; this Tree in 
January puts forth what are - commonly 
calbd Catkins, which are long - Thrums,, 
compos d of very ſmall Flowers, that tor 
wards the beginniog of March are cover d 
with a fine Duſt, or Male, Seed ; tis then 
the Bloſſams or Female Parts appear on 
the Pugs of the ſame Tree; they are very 
ſmall, and hardly to be diſcern'd without 
ſtrict Enquiry, only offering to the View, 
a ſmall Cluſter of Scarlet Threads, which 
are ſo many Tubes leading to the Rudi- 
ments of the Nuts ; this happens at a 
windy Seaſon of the Year, that the Male 
Duſt may be, more eaſily l to the 
Utricles or Female Bloſſoms of the Plant. 
Now as ſoon as the Carkins appear, they 
muſt be carefully taken from the Tree, 
and it will produce no Fruit that Year, 
unleſs you have à mind to. ſingle out any. 
particular Blaſſow of it, which inay be 
impregnated | with. Catkins from another 
Tree, gather'd freſh every Morning for 
three or four Days ham ul and duſted 


lightly over it, without bruiting its tender 
. Fibres © 
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Fibres :* And in like manner may the Bloſ- 
ſoms of any other Tree or Flower be caftra- 
ted, and will have the fame Effect. | 

By this Knowledge w may Liter" the 
Property and Taſte, of any Fruit, by im- 
pregnating the one with the Farina of an- 
other of the ſame Claſs; as for Example, 
a Codlin with 'a 'Pairmain, which will oc- 


caſion Codlin fo im ated to laſt a 
"Te rh rj 


longer Time than uſual,” and be of a 
12 55 aſte; or if the Winter Fruits 
ould_, be, fecundated with the 9 of 
the Summer Kinds, they will decay 
| fore their uſual Time; and is from — 
accidental Conpliog of the | Farina of one 
with the 2 that in an Orchard where 
there is Vatiety of A Apples, even the Fruit 
gather'd from the ſame Tree, differ in 
their Flavour and Times of ' ripening, and 
moreover the Seeds of thoſe Apple. ſo ge⸗ 
nerated, being changed by that Means 
from their Natural Qualities, will produce 
different Kits of Fruit if they are 
ſow wh; JN) EE 11G 
"Th from this accidental Coupling that 
the Numberleſs Varieties of 
Fruits nd "Flowers which are rais'd eve- 
ry Day from Sed. The yellow and black 
Auricula s, which were the firſt we had in 
England, coupling with one another, pro- 
duced Seed which gave us other Varie- 


ties, which again mixing their Qualities 
in 


= 
* 


in like manner, has afforded us hy little 
and little, the numberleſs Variations which 
we ſee at this Day in every curious Flower- 
Garden; for I have ſaved the Seeds of near 


a hundred plain Auricula t, whoſe Flowers - 
and: ſtood remote 


were of one Colour, 
from others, and that Seed remember 
to have produced no Variety ; but on the 
other hand, where I have ſaved the Sed 
of ſuch plain Auricula's, as have ſtood to- 
gether, and were differing in their Colours, 
that Seed has furniſh'd me with great Va- 
rieties, different from the Mother Plants. 


believe I need not explain how the 


Male Duſt of Plants may be convey d 
by the Air from one to another, by which 
this Generation and Productiun of new 
Plants is brought about; but I ſhall hint 
by the bye, to ſuch as plant Orchards: ſor 
Oder, that they ought to plant only one 
Sort of Apple in thoſe Orchards; and that 
ſuch Plantations be likewiſe remote from 
other Kinds of Apples, whoſe Farina would 
elſe 2 ſpoil the Oder - Fruit, by ripen- 
ing ſome ſooner and others later, which 
would occaſion almoſt a continual Ferment 
in the Liquor, and never permit it to ſettle 

or grow fine. 72 1505 
Moreover, a Curious Perſon” may, by 
this Knowledge, produce ſuch rare Kinds 
of Plants, as have not yet been heard of, 
by making choice of two Plants * 
: ; Ur- 
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_ Fairchildof H. 


Putpoſe, as art near - alike: in their Parts, 
in their FHowers or Seed-Veſ- 
ele; for Exmple, the Carnation and Siet - 
Wi 


Wilian are in ſome reſpects alike, the 


Farina of the one will impregnate the 


other, and the Seed ſo enliven'd will pro- 
duce a Plant differing from either, as may 
now be {een in the Garden of Mr. Thomas 
on, a Plant neither Smert- 
Milliam, not Carnation, but reſembling 
both Hl which was raifed from the 
Seed of a' Carnation that had been impreg- 


mated by the Farina of the Sweer-William. 


Theſe Couplings are not unlike that of 
the Mare with the A, which produces 
the Mule, and, in regard to Generation, are 
alſo the ſame with Mules, not being able 
to multiply their Species, no more than 
other Monſters generated in the ſame 
manner. TEE 
We may learn from hence, that the 
Fruit of any Tree may be adulterated as 
well by the Farina of one of the ſame Sort, 


which perhaps may be ſickly and of a 


Dwarf Kind, as by the Daft of ſome other 
Kind near a-kin to it, and worſe than it 
ſelf. Now as ſuch Couplings may be very 
frequent in common Woods, ſo would 1 
recommend the Choice of Seed, to be 
made only from ſuch Plants, or Tintber- 
Trees as excel in Greatneſs or other good 


_ Qualities; and are far diſtant from others 


it 
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of meanet Sorts, which might WE... 
their Cesar, and dur Ex | 
when they come to gro up; and 2 
as neceſſary to be * among 
tablet, to maintain their 4 e 
. Plants 2 er we o it - 
is inthe Breeding 2 een, 
or Rumnixg Muren... Y 
There is but one ſott of Plant 1thi&t'1 
Ww which feemsi'ts be out df we 
Danger of coupling with other Sorts, and 
conſequently of eicher ĩmprovi ieyproving e 
miniſhing the Qualities of h a 
that is the-M/leroe 3 the Parts of jtd Flow 
ers are indeed as apt to Ganerotion Is ble 
of other Piama, bubu Have never feen 
any Variety of this. Plant, or do 1 know 
any other nearly enough related to it 26 
engender with it; for whether we Huck it 
growing upon the Oak. e 
or any other Tree what-ever, the Lauill- 
Hlrider g, and Fruit, Wwitir its marmet” 
Growth,” are all ale, And ſince I hive 
had Octaſion to mention it in tis Place; 
give me Leave to take Notice of fone 
Particularities belonging 'to/ it, a8 thx it 
is neither to be wed: il Eur Ref 
Water but upon Tydes and Plants? 
The” Ancient made it 4 Super plant, pes 
culiat to the Oak; and telt us, that altho 
it ſeemingly produced 8. they did not 


believe that that Sced could poſſibiꝰ Be 
E made 
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made to vegetare;- becauſe I ſuppoſe th, 
— try dd it in the 5 er 
ut as it is ſo frequent growing 
on other Sg. Lhe Gal in our 
Times, I ſhall take Occaſion at once to 
overturn their Opinion in relation to this 
Plant, by ſhewing how it may be propa- 
gated from Seed upon any Tree what- ever. 
About Cbriſimas, when the Berries are 
ripe, they may eaſily be made to ſtick up- 
on the ſmooth Bark of any Tree you have 
2 mind to propagate them upon, whether 
it be the Oak, Ao, Elm, Apple, Pear, 
Flum, Roſe, Gooſeberry or Currant, &c. 
The Viſcous Juice, which encompaſſeth 
each Seed, will bind it faſt to the Part you 
place it upon, and with this ſmall Trouble 
you may expect young Plants the follow- 
mg Year, provided the Birds don't de- 
vour the Seed: you have ſown, therefore 
Net would do well to ſecure them, I 
have ſeen twenty Plants of Miſletoe grow- 
ing upon as many different | Sorts of Trees 
and Shrubs in one Garden, which were 
propagated in the fame manner I have 
mentioned. And I believe it would be 
very uſeful in correcting the too great Vi- 
gour of ſome Fruit- Trees, and bring them 
to bear, by taking from them the ſuper- 
abundant  Tuices,; which are always de- 
ſtructiye to Prolificicy,- either in Plants or 
Animals. eu 3507" By 
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And now from the Account I have given 
of the Generation of Plants, it appears 
that double Flowers ſeldom bear Seed, be- 
cauſe the Duft of the Apicer is too much 
crowded with the Petals, or Hlower- Leaves, 
which for that Reafon cannot eaſily reach 
the Style or Piſtil of the Homer, which is 
always prominent, and above tlie Perals, 
in full Homers. It appears likewiſe, that 
the natural Properties of Fruits 'or 2250 
may be changed by accidental coup 
with other Plants 3 ; and that the Sees" fo: 
alter'd, may rob us of our Expectations in 
Planting , having their Pen ples 5 
bauch'd byt Duft of dift 4 and de- 
generated Plants, I could ſtill add many 
other Remarks relating to this Diſcovery, 
and give my Reader a more ample Deſerip- 
tion of the Generative Parts of ' Veges 
tables, as I have obſery'd them with the 
beſt — an: but I conceive I have 
ſaid enough to explain what I propoſed 
upon this Head. and ſhall therefore now 
proceed to offer ſuch Experiments as I have 
made relating to Soils, and endeavour to 
new how they may be mended, alter'd, 


and improv'd, chie roper Mixtures 
with each other. * * : 
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wu, incheir ſeveral Degrees 
"(xl 51 draw from the Erh ſuch Ali- 
Dis 105 ment as is proper for their Sub- 
C= OI ſiſtence, and that as the Nouriſh- 
ones receive is mote or leſs ſuitable to 
them, ſo they proſper accordingly ; we may 
then reafonably infer that there is à Circu- 
lation of Sap in Vegetables, in ſome reſpec 
like that of = Blood in Animals, as | have 
already endeavour'dtoſhew in my firſt Chap- 
ter of this Tract. For in Animals it is very 
certain, that a Diet is required by them for 
their Subſiſtence, and that Diet being con- 
cotted; is the Matter from v hence the Blood 
is dran; and that as the Blood is, ſo is the 
State of the Body, either healthful or di- 
ſtemper'd ; then it reaſonahly follows, that 
we ought as carefully to provide hole - 
ſome and natural — for the Wel- 
fare of each reſpective Plaut we deſign to 
propagate) as we uſually do the proper Food 
or Diet of every Animal we have a mind to 
nouriſh, 
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nouriſh. The Food of Lond Animals is'of 
three Kinds only, vig. Fleſb,,. Herbs, and 
Seeds or Fruis... So. likewiſe; the Fro of 
Terrene Plants is of three Sorts, Sand, Loam, 
or Mother - Zurcb, and Clay, in their fron 
Degrees; and as the feveral Kinds of Fleſh, 
the various Tribes of Herbe, and the many 
different Fruits. have each their reſpective 
Animals to feed upon them, ſo Sand 3 in its 
ſeveral Degrees, Laam of different Sorts, 
and Clays of all Kinds, have certain Pro- 
portions of Salis in them repectively, pro- 
per for. the Nouriſhment of every Plant. 
Fruit, or Scedt, I eſteem to be the me- 
dium Nowriſoment between Fleſb and Herbs; 
and we find that every Land Animal will 
feed upon it, | altho* their natural Food is 
either or Graſs; as for Example, a 
Horſe, whoſe proper Food is. Graſs, will 
cat Grain, and ſo Dogs and other Creatures 
who ſeed upon Fleſh, will eat Fruit. And 
lam of Opinion that the Salts therefore 
in Heſp, Fruit and Herbs, are the fame, 
only differing in the Proportions of their 
Quantities; that is, one Pound Weight 
of Fleſh may perhaps contain twice as many 
Salis as the like Weight of Grain or Seed, 
and one Pound of Grain twice the Quan- 
tity of Salts that may be found in a Pound 
of -Herbs or Graſs,” Now that all theſe 
Salts are proper for Vegetation, is evident by 
ach —_ — of burying, . 


„ die Inprovenentr of © 
or Litter, Brakes, Haulm, and ſuch like, 
to enrich ſome Soils : Again, if Fruits and 
Grain be well conſumed, one Load of it 
laid upon a Spot of Ground, will enrich 
it more than ten Load of Horſe-Litter, 
or Common Dung; fays Sir Hugh Platt 
from Experience; and we are very ſenſible 
of the prodigious Effect of Carion, Lea- 
ther, or any Parts of Animals apply'd to 
the Roots of Vegetables. | 
So on the other Hand, in Natural Soils, 
what I call Loam, or Mother Earth, I ſup- 
poſe to be the Medium between Sand and 
Clay, that is an Earth of a certain Tem- 
perature, partaking equally of them both. 
And indeed all Silt that I know of, may 
be reduced under theſe three general 
Heads, viz, Sand, Loam, and Clay; for 
all others, altho* they may bear different 
Names, are in ſome reſpect depending upon 
one or other of theſe. Gravels, and all the 
open Soilt, till we eome to the Loam I 
mention, are of the ſandy Race; and the 
binding Earth, from Loam downwards, 
till we come to the Stiffneſs of Chalk 
it ſelf, may be ranged with the Clay Kind. 
I find all theſe Soils are alike tending to 
Vegetation, and have their Salts proper 
for it, but in different Proportions of 
Quantity ; that is a Peck of Clay has per- 
haps twice as much Salts in it as the fame 
Quantity of Loam, and that Quantity of 
| | Loam 
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Loam twice as many Salt, as the ſame 
Proportion of Sand. Now from this Ar- 
gument of mine, it may ſeem at firſt View, 
that Clay is the moſt proper Soil to forward 
the Grawth of Plants; whereas we know 
that Sand is much more apt to produce 
Plants quicker than any other Sail; but 
give me leave to explain this Paradox: 
Clay, whoſe Parts are cloſely: wrought to- | 
gether, will not eaſily give out thoſe Salts 
contained in it; neither can the tender 
Fibres of every Plant make their Way 
'thro* it, in ſearch of their Nouriſhment; 
but if we open its Parts, by digging and 
breaking it into ſmall Particles, keep 
thoſe Parts open by a Mixture of ſome 
ſharp Sand, or other Body of the like Na- | 
ture, we ſhall not fail to ſee the Effects of | 
its Vigour. Fol wind, 
On the other Hand, Sand is apt to puſh 
forward the Plants growing upon it ear- 
ly in the Spring, and will even cauſe them | 
to  Germinate near a Month, ſooner than 
the Plants growing upon a Cy; the Rea- 
ſon is, that the Salrs 1n the Sand are at full 
liberty to be raiſed and put in Motion 
upon the leaſt Approach of the Sun's 
Warmth : But then as they are 'baſty in | 
1 Work, ſo are they ſoon exhaled if 
The Clay has certain Plants growing | 
upon it, which are natural to it, and con- | 
Wt ſequently | 
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And the Sand likewiſe 5 its nature 
Plante, which delight in it, and will not 
equally proſper in any other Earch, © 

However both the (Aa- Plants, and thoſe 
of the Sand, will grow in thie loan Soil 
I have mentiom d, for that it partakes af 
the Qualities of Sand and Clay, as Grain 
doth of Fleſh and Herbs, in re bed to the 
Food of Animal. 

I might here take Kodee: that the Word 
Loam is variouſly receiv'd and underſtood 
by Planters - Some mean by it the moſt 
common ſuperficial Earth” met with in 
England, without any regard to the Pro- 
portions it bears of Sand or Clay. Others 
would have it more inclining to Clay than 
Sand : However, I ſhall endeavour w_ 
all Diſputes that might ariſe concerning 
by once more repeating, that when 1 wall 
have - 5 mention it, I mean only 
that th which equa - 
takes of San and Clay. 8 wt beg? 

This Earth then, which I call Lot 
may either be of a black, or yellow Co- 
lour; but let it be either the one or the 
other, Experience ſhews us that Plants 
of all — will grow in it, and for the 
Reaſons I have before mention d, it ap- 
pears to be a more beneficial Soi than any 
other, here · ever it happens to be W 

ow 
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Now, as I take it, ſeeing that Laam is 
fo happy in its Productions, that even 
Plant: naturally bred in different Sozls 
will thrive in it, it then) ſeems reaſonable; 
that if by Mixtures of Natural Earths one 
with the other, we maße ſuch a Compoſt 
as, may 'nearly imitate it, we may expect 
far greater Succeſs from a Mixture of that 
Sort (eſpecially in P/antations of durable 
Trees) than any we can de: 
viſe to be wade with Dunge, or other foi 
eing logredients. For it is very well worth 
our —— that Animals, and Vegetables 
alſo of all Sorts, are mote laſting, as they 
are ſed by ſimple and natural Diets, as 1 
have hinted before. It is true, Har-, 
or any other Means of the like Nutute; 
would indeed forward the Gromth of 
Trees pethaps tas much in one Year, as 

Nature af her ſelf would do in fix: Or as 
Dr. Agricola of Patiſhone pretend by 
his artiſicial Compoſt to raiſe Foreſt- Trees 
to exceed the Height of twenty Foot in 
a few Days time; but we may be aſſured 
they can never laſt out half their Daye, 

for we find the ſame in Animals, but par- 
ticularly in Mankind, who by Exceſs cf 
unnatural. Foods, and invigorating Liquors, 
ſhortens his Life ; while on the other 
Hand, ſuch Men as have bare Subſiſtence, 
and are forced thro” Neceſſity to live 
uponthe natural Food of their own Coun- 
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try, are long-liv'dy I therefate would ad- 
viſe, as well from what 1 have aid, as 
from the Obſervations and Inquiries 1 
"Trees, 
that they may not be forced by any violent 
Means; if we defign them to i lang, and 
improve themſelves to be valuable; nei- 
ther to take them from a Nurſery of rich 
Ground, and expoſe: them afterwards in 
ſuch Land where they may want the ſame 
plenty of Nouriſhment they have been uſed 
to; for then they would certainly decline 
and deceive us. Let the Earth we deſign 
to. plant them in be freſh and well open'd 
in its Parts; and if it ſhould be ſiſted, it 
will help the ſtriking of young Roots at 
firſt Planting, and ſupport them "nll ey 
can gather Strength. 
I think I need not further explain, that 


equal Quantities of Sand and Clay well 


mix'd together will afford us as .defi- 
rable Soil we ſeek after, in Caſe the Loam 
or Mother Earth I mention, cannot con- 
veniently be met with. But this has its 
greateſt Uſe, when we make new Planta- 
ions, for we ought alſo to examine the 
Depth of the Soil underneath, into which 
our Trees are afterwards to puſh” their 
Roots, and from whence they are to draw 
their chief Nouriſhment, and that may be 
beſt known from Obſervation ; that is by 
examining the moſt vigorous Trees of 

; | every 
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Planting ani Gardening, 35 
every Kind; and obſerving: the Qualities 
and Deyrht af the Soils: they feed ſtom, 
and from ſuch Examples, to make our 
Plantations —— we ſhall then find 
that an On will never make good Timber, 
if it be phlanted or ener za fallow; 
Rocky Soil, and at the ſame time that un 
Aſh wilf grow there 3 but this 1 hall more 
_ explain in the next Chapter of ah 

mise ien To Thru 101 16 


And now ſeeing that ſome delight W, 


in the quick Gromth of the Trees they 


plant, than the Advantages which would 
accrue to their Families, from a regular 
and natural Groth of their Plantation: 
I ſhall mention ſome Mratures which have 
been experienced roforward the Grawsb'of, 
Tres e 31 þ 0 

eee Fit. 1 the Soil be ſtiff 
ning to Clay, let it be well broke and 
— d. of which take about five Load, 
21 to it an equal Quantity of Heath. Turfs 
burnt, let theſe Ingredients, be well mixed, 
and ſifted, ur ſxreen d together, after they, 
have lain for a Winter in a Heap or Ridge. 
This\Compoſt will n Nag n 80 

2 901 rns 

To Second e 10 forie Load of fif 
Soil. broke and opend as beſore, add as 
many Load of ſbarp Sand, to which put, 
two. Load of the Aſbes of burnt Furzes,, 
oP Fern, Weed:,. or Mood; let this be 
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well \mjx'd 1 about September or 
Od ober, and be laid up in a Ridge till the 
February ſollow ing / to be ſkreen'dor lifted 
for Uſe. Sir Witham Bruce, a Gentleman 
of Scotland, made uſe of the like Mix- 
tures in his * with the n 5 
deſired. 1% 3595 | 0 
Third AG andvs. One Load ofili rotted 
Wood, ſuch as may be found: under a Wood 
Pile, or for want of that, rhe ſame Quan- 
tity of rorted Lester. To either of theſe 
add a Load of burnt. (Graſs Hef, two 
Load of Sand, and tlie like of Sail, 
this Compoſition muſt be well mix'd and 
Aid in u Ridgr ſtom October till Februdry, 
and be glied for Uſe. N. B. Theſe artifi- 
dial Soilr ſhould always be compogd about 
OAober, and ſifted the following Spring, 
juſt before you uſe them; for if you 
ſhould” prepare them in the Spring, the 
Summer's Heat would exhale their — 
Spirits, and beſides, Weeds would be apt to 
b them of their Nouriſhment, unleſs they 
were to be made in ain ſhady Place under 
mn 1 Hef a. 
* Fourth Mixture. Take the Quantity 6f 
a Load of Rape Seeds, after the Oil is 
reſs'a'ftom them, which-may be very-eaſi- 
hat at the Rape: Mill. at a ſmall Ex- 
petice add to them two Load of Sand, 
one of Vi Soil, and one of burnt Heatb, 
of Geli Turf, prepared as the ochre, go 
J 4 
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Siath Mirture! She Aeg hn 
like quantity of hol. Aber, and te der as 
ttigety Loni, ot. Mother Etth,” as 
befote, will weatly rw d the G of 
Herbs and Tr 7 192g F, 17 
' Seventh Mixture, Take f Ho Dung 
welt eonſumed, two Load; Ad tb it one 
Load of Tu eee Load 'of'S3 
and two ef iff "Barth, - re [this 
Hire as before; and it w. 1 catly ſorwurd 
Germi nation o Pee * A. if" ego 
the Place of the 1 Turf ral 0 


poſt. Ale s ee. . 


And PR beide the bin ec 
tions Which 1 have ſet down, I might add 
möoſe whien I have known t hade been 
prepared with. the doi of "Poultyy, = that 
feed upon Cotn or Grain. | Foun thoſs 
Ingredients” very hot and full ef. Salto, 
greatly arcs. 1 Fe eration; ind abun- 
danf] 4 91775 Opetation, ' than 
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obe Ded of i Grain of; ill enrich Ground 
more! than ten Load gf, common Dis. 
and: er what I know.. from Ex- 
; have; mention'd. L 
Founh,eod Fifth; M6: WE; 7 
this Chapter. Now if ſimple Grainuby 
lofuiop only, C if L m ee. 
Mi xtunas ee Lchave di ed, has 
a god Effet. we may eaſt imagine how 
much more powerful it will be when it has 
paſs'd through the Bodies of Ammels....I 
could ſay-much more upon this Head, but 
28 it is my Deſign to N as may 
be, convenient, and ae c kae chiefly, on 
this 'Treatiſe to conttiba 
wents das: may tend v0 the, ety 
Plantations; of, Foreft: I. 15 I ſhall. dot 
here, Sai, b 9 ut leave ſome 
Particulars for 7 5 Work, and ſum up 
this S With two or, three ſhort Res 
marks ſt that a Preparation of naty 
2 ee to yt TLaam or 1 0 
t ichave a =; re aa — 
beſt for all Sorts, of ro” aye 
planted.or 4s in, 
make good Tim Der >. 2 A 
ſired that ſuch Trees ſhould, grow quick, 
and conſequentiy be fubizet o dega Dent 
ly, or he prejudiced Aby Bligh EJ, 98 
made mention of ſugh 19; cing 6 Cop 
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tations of Timber. Trees, ſo: I have choſe 
to make the '' propagating of Timber my 
preſent Subject, and what I have ſaid in the 
former Chapters may, 1 hope, contribute 
ſomet hing — our Suceeſs in the Un; 
dertaking, which will greatly contribute to 
the Welfare of every Man of Eſtate, if it 
be rightly under ſtood: For altho*a Gentle - 
man may perhaps be poſſeſs d of a plenti- 
ful Fortune, ſuppoſe of 100001. per dunum, 
he ought certainly to conſider, that in pro- 
ceſs of Time he muſt provide Fortunes for 
Children out of that Eſtate, proportionably 
to his Honour; 1 again, his Children 


muſt 
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their e 8 
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cut to Pieces into ſo many little Shares that 
there will —_ remain any Idea of- the 
plchriſit Stock of cher” Anceſtors. Now 
I Hy, it would certainly be a Token” of 
eat Wiſdom, for every Gentleman of 
ortune,.not. only. to / conſult all proper 
Means how t maintain the Bulk of hie 
Eſtate entire, But continue it ſo in his Line, 
wiſely" gharckcr apainſt” the © Hazards © of 
Fortune, and even the natural Conſe- 
Ii tnention, by timely and neceſ- 
Plantations upon it, which would be 
ſo many Monuments of his Wiſdom, and 
improving Ticafuries for the good of his 
t And beſides how beneficial 
would\fuch Plantations be in my 
— Adcidents, the Profuſeneſs 

3 young Heir zuthe Diſcovery of Iron or 
Lead Mines, where Wood is of ſuch ex- 
5 'Ufe:; or for the raiſing a Sum 
of uptm any Emergency : I 
air ie, beſides the lnrereſt of 
the'Proprietor; it would be of general Uſe, 
and'for — Nation's Gen How happily 
1s Enpland' ſiruated for Trade, what Be- 
nefits doth ſhe receive from her Shipping, 
and cherefore hom profitable and uſeful is 
_ * which * — more 


valu- 
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valuable than ever, in that ſo uch is 
contiuualliy cut down, and very little Care 
taken to make new Plantations ſor future 
Benefit, In a word, the preſent State of 
Timber, in England is ſo very inconſide- 
rable, in reſpect to he great Uſe made of 
It, and even that which remains 
is ſo much 
ture, that I hope — Directions for its 
Improvement may e. be unacceptable to 
the World. „211 iet #73} ls lov 
The Trees whuchs baus been commonly 
propagated in England, for Timber, are the 
Oak, Aſh, Beech, Elm, Cheſnut and Walnut; 
theſe are. of the upper Glabs, and- —— 
add to them the Ilex or Evergreen Oak, 
Of the lower Rank for Underwoody,or 


more, indifferent Uſe, are the Hazel, ND 
IVillaws, and ſome others of leſs Note. TY 


The — like all other Plants, has i is 
varieties, which are talen Notice of by tlie 
Botaniſts,, I have obſerv'd about ſive Sorts 
in England; but I; ſhall only recommend 
two Kinds of them to be planted for-Tim- 
per, The firſt and beſt, in my Opinion, 
is the upright Oak, which grows, more 
2 —— other; and the ſecond is the 

Oak. We have many In- 
bs of theſe Kinds that have attaip'd 
to ſuch prodigious. Greatneſs, of Stature, 
that the Timber gone of one Tree — 


* 


growing 
neglected in its Cul- 


* 
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been ſold for upward of 50 l. The Oat 
doth not only afford us the moſt ſerviceable 
Timber for Naval Architecture, but alſo for 
other Building. Its Bark is uſeful to Tan- 
ners, and the Oak is therefore _ down 
about April, when its Bark will peel. The 
Acorns” are excellent Food 2 Hogs. 
This Trec delights in moiſt Ground of a 
Depth, and will proſper in the coldeſt 
Clay; and, as Mr. Evelin ſays, in Gra- 
vel alſo. It is noted likewiſe, that ſome WM. 
Oaks having been ſown in Hedge-Rows, WM. 
have in the ſpace of thirty Years born 
a Stem or Trunk of a Foot Diameter. I Mt 
dave m ſelf ſeen ſome ſeedling Oaks of ll 1 
twenty Years Growth of near that Sub- 
ſtance,” which had never been removed from 
the Place where they were ſown; and 1! 
would adviſe that every Plantation of Oaks 1 
be ſet from Acorn on the very Spot where IM 
they are to remain, and that we are like- 
0 
\ 
a 
a 


wyiſe careful to chuſe our Acorns from thri- 
ving vigorous Trees, for the Reaſons I have 
before mention d; the Diſtance between 8 
thew''ohght to be about 33 Foot, and the 
faid"ſpace' between the Oaks ſhould be in- 
terſon or planted for Underwood, as I ſhall 
direct in the following Chapter. 
Of the 4 chere ate two Sorts ( falſe 
ly diſtingaiſh'd by the Names of Mak 
and Female) which molt deſerve our Care 
2's in 
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in that they are quick Growers, and rife, 
to a prodigious Stature; beſides theſe there 
are ſeveral other Kinds which are not 
Vvorth our Notice. So that we ought to 
be careful in the Choice of the Lens or 
Seadi we deſign to ſow. I have heard of 
Trees of 40 Years Growth from the, 
Seed, that have been ſold for twenty five. 
Pounds a- piece, which have grown on Plains 
in light Earth, not very deep: And Mr.“ 
Evelin tells us, that one Perſon planted fo, 
much of this ſort of Tieiber in his Life- time 
ss was valued worth fifty thouſand Pounds 
bo be bought, which he juſtly remarks was 
very good Encouragement for a ſmall and 
pleaſant Induſtry. The Keys of this Tree 
are ſowed about Oclober, or elſe may be 
laid at that time in Sand, S. S. S. till the 
* WH following Spring, and then ſown. The 
iner of the Aſb is uſed for Ploughs and 
Axel-trees, Wheel Rings, Oars, and many. 
other Mechanick Works; and if we pro- 
„ pagate the 4% for Underwood only, it 
vill turn to good Account for. Hoops 
and Hop-Poles. It may be cut about Fe- 


The Beech delights in Mountains, - In 
Berkſbire, on the Chalky Hills, this Trecis 


X. 


very proſperous, and attains a conſiderable 
Stature; its Timber is uſed about Keils 
of Ships, and many . Implements of Huſ- 
bandry ; it is the 1 | 
2 ok 
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-of England, _ about London, where 
Billets are uſually. "bum. "Agony the 
| Coal-Pits near 2 
il Wood is much uſed to vo 
| where for many Miles the Are 
Ooal- Waggons run upon it, which faves 
| the 'Expence of Horſe-F len. This Wood 
| | will remain found for many Tears in 
| | thoſe marſhy Lands, and is much eſteem'd 
| 


for that ub From the Sed, which is 
call'd Beech-maſt, the French have long fince 
drawn a very ſweet Oil for eating, and 
lately the ſame has been practiſed in Eng- 
und. This Seed is likewiſe good to feed 
Deer, Hogs and Fowl ,, it may be ſown 
about Oober, or put in 'Send, like the Ab- 
Keys, till Spring, the better to preſerve 
it from Vermn. The Timber may be cut 
as the former. © 
We have many Sorts of Fhofrequent 
in England, among which the Fulgar or 
Mountain Elm is counted the | beſt for 
Timber; I ſhall thereſore recommend this 
Sort to the Planter, before all others. It 
may be propagated from the Seed,” or Sa- 
mera, which ripens and falls from it to- 
Wards the latter End of April, or Begin- 
ning of May, it muſt then be ſown in ſine 
1 Eh, or ** call Loam in — 
foregoing” Chapter. This Seminary mu 
be made in 2 Andy Place, and. water d 
from thiie to time, as the Farth begins to 
* dry; j 
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dry; but beſides this way of raifing Elms, 
we may either p — them from 
Layers; or Sue kert; which laſt müſt be 
trinſplanted into Beds of fine Eurtbcabout 
the beginning of March, and kepe well 
water d. And ſo naturally is the El in- 
clined to Vegetation, that! ors heard fome 
affirm, by ſowing on 1 Chips of it in 
a Piece of plow'd- end, they Have 
raig'd a fl. Quantity of theſe Trees, 
which perhaps is not Mapoflitle; ſor Lam 
aſſured in other Caſes the Budi and Leaves, 
nay the very fibrous Roots of Planta, Have 
been des vegetate and produce Trees ; 
as for Example, the ſingle Least of 
Oranges have been made t/ ftrike Noot, 
and produce Branc het, Leaves, Flowers 
and Fruit, by ſetting them half way in the 
Earth; and Mr. Fairebils of Hoxton has 
done the like with Leaves of the Lauru- 
ſtimit; however, let us raiſe our Elms 
which way we will, I ſhalt adviſe" that they 
be not planted our of their firſt Bed: till 
they have ſtood there two Years ;/and then 
remove them to greater Diſtances from 
each other, and let them ſo remain till 
. plant them out for good, at about 
= veny ike diſtance; in Beds of the ſifted 

am directed; they grow quick, give a 
tine Shade, and afford ate Mr; 
and if the Witch Elm, or Durch "El, be 
grafted upon this Kind, "we nay expe them 


to make Shoots of above eight Foot long in 
one Lear, and produce Leaves. of an ex- 
traordinary Bigneſs, but the Wood will 
then be not ſo valuable, This Tree de- 
lights in an Earth competently fertile, nei- 
ther too dry 1. ſandy, or too Ba 
ſpungy 5 nor it require a Sail. 
Let it be moderately refreſhed with Water 
aſter Planting ;, and to keep the Earth about 
the Roots more open, and ready to receive 
Wet; cover the Bed it is planted in with 
rotted Fern, or other ſuch like Matter. 
A Year or two after Planting. you may 
refreſh the young Fibres at the Extremi- 
ties of the Roots with ſome fine ſifted 
Earth, or any one of the four firſt Mix- 
tures mention'd in the foregoing Chapter, 
which -will make the Tree ſhoot prodigi- 
ouſly, for that they contain Vegetative Salts 
in great abundance. The Timber of this 
Tree is very ſerviceable, eſpecially where 
it may always lie wet it will laſt a long 
time; it is mightily uſed for Pipes, Pumps, 
Mills, and ſuch Parts of Ships as lie con- 
ſtantly under Water; in a word, it is al- 
moſt of general uſe. The Time of Felling 
it is from November to February. 22 
We have two Kinds of Cheſnut in 
England, that which bears edible Fruit, 
and the other which is call'd the Horſe-. 
Cheſnut:: The firſt of theſe Trees affords 
good Timber, and the latter is only de- 


ſirable 
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firable for its r Shade and beautif 
Flowers: Theſe Trees may both be rr 
by ſetting the Nurs about three Inches | 
deep, in a light Handy Soil, towards | 
latter End of February, or Beginning 


of 
March; but as the firſt 97 is uſeful, fo 


1 5 72 chuſe to recommend it to the Fre- 
It delights in high Grounds. remote 
from Water. which would fpoil-both its 
Timber and Huit, and ſhould indeed 8 
ſet from the Nut, where it is , pM 
remain, for it's apt to ſuffer great 4 by 
removing, and ſpread. .too much. 
Branches, when it loſes its Tap- rot, as \ 
other Tap-rooted Trees are known to do, 
Its Timber is lafting if it be 12 dry, and 
good for Building; and if it be phnted 
for Underwood, it will afford excellent 
Poles and Stakes in nine Yeary after ſow- 
ing, worth at leaſt, 10. per Hundred: 
The Fruit is ſometimes ſed; at our Tables, 
but more commbnly given to Deer and 
other Cattle to fatten them. We may fell | 
this Tree any time between November and | 
February. i: 
Among the Botanifts there are reckon'd 
many forts of Walnuts, two only of which 
T ſhall recommend to the Planter, viz, 
That with the ſoft Shell for the fake of the 
Fruit, and that with the black Grain for 
the Goodneſs of its Timber; t they are both 
rais d from the Nats like the * — 
dul 
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Hould like them, be ſown in the Places 
Where they ue to remain. They are in 
ge danger of Death if they lo ue 
| 29 foot, Dea will, thrive extreamly if 
they have pth of Earth to ſtrike into. 
The Walnut ows, well in Loam, but 
will ehe allo 


alk or grav | 
either on kill oy Fan's or ina V Fa Lens 
(1 think) 1 it to be a foreign Plant; for, 
as [ 25 obſer y d. every Plant natural to 
4 717 4 has a Soil and Expaſure peculiar. to 
If, and will ſcarce be made to gra 
any any other fort of Land or Situation, 
e ſeen ſome Walng Fe. of 125 
Tears Growth from the Lag of th! 255 
t were valued at five Pounds a- 
hd others ſtanding 1 them, which ED 
Trees planted at the ſimé time (as the 
One: himſelf, inform'd me) that were 
l B thirty Shillings a Tree; and the 
like Obſervation has been made of other 
Tap-rooted” Trees, but particularly the Dal; 
ſo great is the difference of Growth in 
Sn rooted Plants, when hey are 
ſet from Acorns or Nuts, and tran ſplanted 
from, the Nurſery. The Timber is much 
uſed for Chairs, Cabiners and Houſhold 
Furniture; it is durable, and an Enemy to 
Worms, from its exceeding Bitterneſs, 
The Nuts yield abundance of Oil, and 
take Place among the beſt Fruits for the 
Table. This Tres may be cut own 
when 
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when the Sap is fix d, i. e. from November 
to February. 

The Lex or Hendon Oak i is a Plant: 
which produces admirable Timber, but is 
more particularly valuable for its Knee 
Timber, which is much tougher than that 
of our Bug liſo Oat; it is in ſuch Requeſt 
among our Ship-Carpenters, that many 
Ships lading of it has been brought to "Eng- 
— The Tree is of quick Growth, and 
will attain to a very conſiderable Height, 
even to equal the talleſt of the ZErnglſb' 
Oaks, to which Perfections we may alſo 
add the Beauty of its Leaves, which ary 
green all Winter.. 

That curious Gentleman Robert AR 
Eiq; F. R. S. has, among other Improve 
ments for the Good of his Country, propa- 
gated a large Parcel of theſe Trees at Main- 
ed in Devonſvire, ſome of which have itr 
about 30 Years Space, grown to a conſide- 
rable Greatneſs of Stature. And it is to 
be wiſh'd that others would follow his 
Example in the Culture of this beautiful 
and profitable Tres. This Gentleman has 

rais'd ſome thouſands of them from Acorns, 
and tranſplanted them with Succeſs and 
great Judgment ; and to follow his Method, 
we muſt ſet the Acorns in Loam well 
ſifted, *in Garden Pots about February, 
and turu them out wich the Earth about 

H their 
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their Roots when they are tuo :Years 
Growth, to tranſplant them afterwards at 
proper Diſtances, where they are to re- 
main. Theſe, like our. Engliſh Oaks, are 
Tapi-ronted, and therefore Jelight in deep 
Soil, they proſper in moiſt Land, rather 
on a Plain, than on hilly ground. If we 
conſult the Anatomy of Plant, we ought to 
be very careful not to injure their Tap: roots, 
which are always 1 to the leading 
Shoot on the Top of the Tree ; it is there- 
fore. 4 tai to believe, that a Plant by 
loſing of that down-right Root, is in Danger 
of loſing alſo the Tup-Shoos, which is fed 
from it. And althoꝰ a Tree may ſtrike freſh 
2 aſter the Amputation of this lead- 
ng, Regt, yet we may find by ience, 
that the Sap will then puſh forth Branches 
in the Sides of the Stem, and diſcontinue 
its upright Gromt h. Wen way fell this Tree 
as we do the other Oak for the. fake: of its 
2 ary pt ogg good Food for Deer, 
and Foml, which gr ht in the 
dhelter of theſe romey mw 
Having ' mention'd the moſt valuable 
Trees for Timber, I am in the next Place 
w tale Notice of ſuch other as will af- 
ford us the moſt valuable Crops of Under- 
Tory. . J have already obſere'd Hat the 
and Cheſaut — be order d in this 
and bring conſiderable Returns 
to. = "Proprietor. | ke next which : 
3 ſhall 
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ſhall propoſe for this 'Uſe,"is 25 Hazel, 
which if it be rightly 2 will turn 
to good Account in Co This Plant 
may be raiſed from the Nur ſown 4 little 
after they are ripe, in cold, dry, ſandy 
Ground; but if the Land ha ppens to be 
more inclin d to Clay, plo it in Autumm, 
and let it mellow with the Frofts ll Tr. 
bruary before you fow them. The learned 
adviſe that after the Seedling Plants ate 
come up; they ſhould'be weed or hong 
ſo as to leave the Plant, at three Foot 
Diſtance from each other, and after three 
Years Grows: h, to cut them off within half 
a Foot of the Ground, by which Means 
they will be made wy Waadt forth man 
Twigge from each Stem, which im nirie 
Years time (i. e.) twelve ftom putting it 
the Seed, will be fit to cut for Hop Pele, 
Hoops, Fagots, and other ſuch uſes; but” 
if you rather chuſe to uſe them for Hurdles, 
then they may be cut at five Years Growth. 
After the firſt Cutting, you may cut again 
in ſeyen or eight Years, if they like" the 

Ground, for Poles arid Hoops as: before, 
and ſo c6fititue to do from ebe to time, 
as you fee Occaſion. But theſe Tree: wy 
be likewiſe propagated” by Suckers, which” 
are frequently found growing about the 
Roots of old Trees, but are not very cer- 
tain in their Growth, after tranſplanting, 
unleſs they are carefully water'd till = 
ave 


— 
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have ftruck good Roots. In a Plantation 
of this Kind, which may be made at any 
time between October and the Beginning of 
March, when the Weather is open, theſe 
Suckers muſt be ſet at three Foot Diſtance, 
and cut down within half a Foot of the 
Ground about the Beginning of April fol- 
lowing; or they may alſo be propagated by 
laying down their Branches or Twiggs about 
three Inches in the Earth, which will fur- 
niſh us with abundance of young Plants in 
a Year's time. This Work muſt be done 
about October. 

The next I ſhall treat of is the Willow, 
an Amphibious Plant, There are many 
Sorts of it diſtinguiſh'd by the Botaniſte, 
which ſhould I mention here by their ſe- 
veral Names, I might perhaps perplex my 
Reader, and ſhall therefore only mention 
them as two Kinds, firſt the Oziers, which 
afford T wigs ſor the Basker-makers, and 
binding Rods, and ſecondly the Tree kind, 
or it hy. 

Firſt then the Oxiers, which afford us 
Twiggs for Wicker-works, are raiſed. by 
ſetting, Slips of wo or three Years Growth 

ut a Foot deep in marſhy or wet 

round, at two Foot diſtance from each 
other ; this Vork is beſt done about the 
middle of February, if the Weather be 


op; the ae Year after Plauting they 
may 
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may have their Tops cnt off, leaving their 
Stems about a Foot above Ground, fo 
will they put forth Triggs which muſt be 
again cut down early the Spring follow- 
ing, which Work being continued every 
Tear, the Owner will find conſiderable 
Advantage from ſuch Plantations, An 
Acre of Ground thus managed will turn 
to better Account than the like Parcel of 
Land ſown with Wheat or any Grain 
whatever, and it may be for this Reaſon 
that ſome would pretend -to raiſe vaſt 
Sums of. Money by planting ſeveral thou- 
land Acres in this way, as I have been 
informed ſeveral Gentlemen propoſe to 
do. It is certain at preſent Ozz2rs turn 
to good Account, but I am of Opinion that 
if we had only as many more planted as 
we have now growing in England, the 
Markets would be over-ſtock'd with them, 
and their Price would fall. And beſides, 
every. Ground, as I have ſaid before, will 


not produce them. In this Treatiſe may 


be found the ſeveral ſorts of Trees for 
Uſe, the different Lands they require for 
their Welfare, and the vaſt Rerurns they 
would bring in, if large Plantations were 
made of the ſeveral kinds, by a diſcreet 
Planter, who knew how to allot to ever 

Soil the Tree proper for it. But I ' ſhall 
proceed now to give ſome Directions for 
the propagating of the large Withy or 


Tree 
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Tree kind, which will alſo in a ” Years 
time, afford profitable, though not du- 
rable Mood. Its Uſe is for Perches, ke- 
tales, and ſuch like. Branches of three or 
four Years Growth, about twelve Foot in 
length, being ſet near two Foot deep in the 
Ground in, February, about fifteen Foor 
aſunder, will ſoon make handſome Trees, 
which will bear Lopping every fifth Year ; 
_ theſe love wet Ground, and will not be 
made to proſper in any other. I might 
add, that this, and ſeveral other ſorts of 
V. 22 might be rais'd from Seeds which 
grow on the Female Fuli, if we ſow thetn 
in wet  boggy Ground, as is practiſed in 
France and other Countries. 

The Alder, more than all other Trees. 
beſide, dclights in Boggy Places, and may 
be cultivated. in the coldeſt wet Grounds. 
This Amphibuous Plant is beſt raiſed from 
Truncheons or Branches about three Foot 
in length, ſetting them about a en 3 
Foot deep in the Ground; they thrive 
exceedingly on the Banks of Rivers, and 
will make ſuch Shoots, in three or. four 
Years time, as may he then cut and ſold 
to good Nute or Poles and other 
Uſes ; it is à laſting Mood if it lie conti- 
nuilly under Water, and if we believe 
To. RAD will in courſe of time turn 
to Stone, but If it be expoſed fo as to be 


ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry, it is of 
no 
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no Duration. This Plant is alſo raiſed from 
Seeds in Flanders, where hoy: * great 
Profit of it. 

Thus have I given a Hort View of the 
ſeveral ſorts of Trees which I would recom- 
mend to be planted for Timber and Under- 
wood; I have endeavour'd to aſcertain the 
ſeveral Soils and Situations proper to each 
of them, which I hope may be of ſome uſe, 
for that in- the Quantity of. an Acre of 
Ground we frequently find Earths of very 
different Qualities, to any of whith, one 
or other of the Trees I have named may be 
allotted. And now as I ſuppoſe, that every 
Gentleman who is about to make a Planta- 
tian, will certainly make it upon his own 
Land, or at leaſt on ſuch a Parcel of Ground 
as will by right be continued after his De- 
miſe in his Family, it 1s reaſonable; enough 
to believe, that ſuch Perſons may have upon 
their Eſtates ſome Timber already growing, 
ſome Trees proſpering, others decaying : 
Now I ſay it would ſurely be good Husban- 
dry to fell fuch Trees as began to decline, 
either from too great Age, or too near 
Neighbourhood with others. 

Io the firſt, I can pretend to give no 
other Direction thin to have them cut 
down at the proper Scaſon; but to the 
ſecond, (i. e.) where they grow too cloſe 
together, leave the moſt.thriving Trees to 


grow and improve themſelves, and cut up 
the 
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the others Root and Branch, leaving conve- 
nient Diſtances between the Trees which 
remain ſtanding, which ought to be only 
ſuch as have their Tops or leading Shoots 
proſperous and in good order. Our Coun- 
2 Laſon, who had for above 40 

ears ſtudy d the Improvement and Manage- 
ment of Woods and Timber-Trees, has given 
us a very good Leſſon concerning the dreſ- 
ſing and cleaning of Woods, which being 
ſhort, and much to the purpoſe, I ſhall in- 
ſert in his own Words. 

« How many Forreſts and Woods, 
* wherein you ſhall have for one thriving 
Free, tour (nay ſometimes twenty four) 
* evil thriving, rotten and dying Trees, 
* even while they live; and inſtead of 
Trees, thouſands of Buſhes and Shrubs | 
© What Rottenneſs, what Hollowneſs, what 
% dead Arms, wither'd Tops, curtail d 
* Trunks, what loads of Moſs, drooping 
« Boughs, and dying Branches ſhall you 
& ſee every where, and thoſe that are in 
„this ſort, are in a manner all unprofitable 
& Boughs, canker'd Arms, crooked, little 
„and ſhort Boals. What an infinite Num- 
ber of Buſhes, Shrubs, and Skrags of 
« Haſels, Thorns, and other unprofitable 
* Wood, which might be brought by dreſ- 
< ſing to become great and goodly Trees! 
«© Conſider now the Cauſe, 590? 


„ The 
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The leſſer Wood, hath been ſpoiled- 
« with- cateleſs, unſkilful, and untimely 
« Stowing ; and much alſo. of the great 
« Wood: ” The greater Trees at their firſt 
xiſing have fill'd and overladen them- 
« ſelves with a Number of wa/iful Bougb. 
% and Suckers, which have not only drawn 
the — the Baal, but alſo have 
« mae-it and them ſelues and 
« the Bol a mojly "for want of Drefſing 5 
« whereas,: if in owned of Growth they 
had been taken away cloſe all but one 
„Ta, and clean hy the Bull, the Strength 
« of all the Sap ſhould: have gone to the 
Hulk, and 1% he would have . 

« and, cover'd his Knots, and have pu 
« ſorth a fair, long, and ſtreight Boch fo Cor 
Timber profitable, huge great of Hulk, 
« and of infinite Laſt. 

« If all Timber Trees were ſuch (will 
* ſome ſay) how ſhould we have crooked: 
« Wood for Wheels, Coorbs, & c) 

„ Anſwer, Dreſs all you can, and there 
vill be enough crooked for thoſe Uſes. 

More than this, in moſt Places chey 
* grow ſo thick, that neither themſelves 
nor Earth, nor any thing under or near 
* them can thrive, nor Sun nor Rain nor 
* Air can come at them. 

I ſee a Number of Hags, where out 
* of one Root you ſhall 2 three or four 
” 0 more, lach is Men's unſkilful 
[ 298 
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«.oreedineſs, who defiring many, have 
. none good) pretty Oaks or Aſbes ſtreight 
and tall; becauſe the Root at the firſt 
Shoot gives Sap amain: But if One only 
4 f them might be ſuffer'd to grow, and 
« thar well and cleanly pruned all to his 
t very Typ, what 4 Tree ſnould we have 
in time, mee. thoſe Roots con- 
i tinually and plentifully ſpringing, not- 
„ withſtanding ſo deadly wounded; what 
« Commodity ſhould ariſe to the Owner 
 & and the Commonwealth, if Wood were 
& cheriſh'd and orderly dreſs'd. The waſte 
4 Bowghs cloſely and ſxilfully taken away, 
« would give us ſtore of Fences and Fuel, 
, and the Bulk of the Tree in time would 
grow of huge length and bigneſss. 

And now from hat has been ſaid relating 
to the Cleanſing, Dreſſing and Pruning of 
Woods, two Things naturally offer to the 
Benefit of the Proprietors : Firſt, That the 
Profit which will accrue from the Fall of 
diſtemper'd and decaying Timber and Un- 
der wood, will afford a Sum of Money ſuf- 
ficient to make large Plantations And, 
Secondly, the Trees which remain ſtanding 
afrer this Weeding is perform'd, will grow 
and proſper exceedingly, by being then at 
liberty to receive a greater quantity of Nou- 
riſbment from the Earth, and by enjoying 
ſuch a Proportion of Air as their Age and 
Strength will require, 
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The Method of Plant ing an Acre of Ground 
with T1MBER-T REES and UN DER- 
woop; with the Profits which will, 
ariſe from that Plantation in nine ears, 
ſeventeen Tears, and twenty five Tears. 
after Planting. F Rl 


» %# * 


F F we conſider the many Advan- 

nges this Nation in general has 
= [Pe receiv'd from the Timber of its 
on Growth, how by its power- 
leets (the Off-ſpring of its Oaks), 
England has gain'd the Dominion of the. 
Seas, and now enjoys the Benefits of an 
Univerſal Commerce; without mentioning, 
the Adyantages it affords to eyery particu- 
lar Owner of it: It is wonderful to me, 
that the propagating of Timber, a Commo-, 
dity ſo valuable and ornamental, ſhould be 
ſo little encouraged  now-a-days among us,, 
when our natural Store is ſo near being 
conſumed, that to all appearance in a few, 
Years time, we may be forced to ſeek it in 
ſoreign Countries. | | 


1 2 Now 
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of other of the followin 
Firſt, That the 


Or, 


elſe, . 


Thirdly, That mati Gentlemen who are 
ods, receive little 
Profit Few them for want of due Care and 
Managemer.t. 

The firſt and faſt of thefe 4 are 
anſwer d, I think, in the forego 
ter, here the Adva 
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Now, if I may be allow'd to Judge | in 
this Cate, I conceive. that the preſent 


cay of our Timber may depend upon one 
Reaſons. 


F. 
Secqndly, that we cannot hope p 
any V Profir to our felves from ſuchi Planta 
7 as might be made in our tines 3 or 


ntages of 2 and 
Dreſſing of Mood are ſet down in that 
is provided thereby to 
anſwer the Expects of New Planti#tions, 
but Alſo che ſtanding Trees will be put in- 
to a thriwing Condition. 

It remains now for me to Are the 
other Objection, vis. That we catino 
poſe to reap any Profit to our ſelves 
the Plantations which' might be made by 
us. But I hope the Method whictr T fhall 
herein * will give full Satisfaction to 
that x1 

For which end 1 would e 
that every Plantation which fhall be made 


ing New Planta: 
hone wilt be an Immediate Expence t6 us: 


- 
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either in this preſent Age or hereafter, 
may conſiſt partly of Forreſt or Timber- 


oy * 


Trees, and partly of Coppice or Under- 
- Wer: 


. Moen | © OL 
Now the Underwood which I propoſe to 
be-planted and intermix'd among the Tim- 
bes. Treet or Standards, may be cut in eight 
ot nine Years after Planting, and fo from 
time to time every eighth Year will produce 
4 very conſiderable Return, as will appear 
hereafter in a ſtated Account. 
* Secondly, The, Plants for Underwood, 
which will encompaſs on every Side the 
young Timber-Trees, will not only ſhelter 
them from Blaſts of Wind which might 
be Hurtfol to them, but will alſo (by 
keeping off the circum· ambient Airy draw. 
them into ſtrait and tall Trees, till they 
can ſhift for themſelves, and are ſtrong 


4 - 


enough to bear the Severity of the Wea- 


ther. M1 „ 
But to proceed, let us make choice of 
luch Ground to plant upon, as may not 
be thought proper for Corn, or at leaſt 
ſuch as will yield only a poor Crop of 
Grain.” I ſuppoſe ſuch Land will be worth 
about five Shillirgs per Acre by the Tear, 
atid by all Means let it be, if poſlible, near 
ſome, Navigable River, for the greater 
Eaſe and Cheaptiels of Lin "Now as 
[ have before hinted, that as the Land is, 
ſo muſt we allot the proper Plant for it, 
| [ 


* & 
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I only wiſh it may be deep enough to nou- 
riſh the Ozk and Ilex, which are Tap: raoted 


91 * and therefore delight in deep 
Soll. | 1 | 
Suppoſing then we are fortunate enough 
to meet with an Acre of Ground proper 
for Oaks, we muſt firſt encompaſs it with 
a good Fence, and then either dig or 
plough the Land at a proper Seaſon, to 
lie Fallow for ſome time, till the Turf be 
mellow'd and fit for our Purpoſe. 
An Acre.of Ground contains 160 Square 
Perch or Rods, each Rod being 16 Foot 
and a half, This Quantity of Land muſt be 
fenced about with a Ditch {ix Foot wide, 
three Rows of Ouickſerts planted upon 
the Sides of its Banks at a Foot Diſtance 
mn each other, and a dry Hedge on the 
op. * 7 
A Labouring Man working for one 
Shilling per diem, may prepare nine Foot 
of the. Ditch, in length in one Day, and cut 
Stakes and Buſhes and make about five 
Rod of the dry Hedge in a Day, fo that he 
may prepare the Hedge, make the Ditch, 
plant three, 'Rows of Quickſercs, and pay. 
the Expence. of them after the Rate of two 
Shillings per Hundred, for about three Shil- 
lings the Perch; ſo will the whole Charge 


of making a Fence about an Acre of Lan 

be Seven Pounds Sixteen Shillings; but 
we may fence in two Acres of Land 1 

| h : 3s do's ung 
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the ſame Rate, being 8 32 Perch long, and 
ten Perch wide, for? nine Pound fix Shil- 
linge, for the fame Reaſon that if one Hun- 
dated Hurdles will hold a thauſmd Sheep, 
two Hurdles added to them will fold two 
thouſand Sheep, that is, if the Sheep Pen 
has 49 Hurdles on each Side, and one at 
each End, it juſt contains half the Quantity 
of Ground that it would do, if it had hy 
Breadth of t Hurdles at the Ends. N. B. 
A Pole or Perch planted with three Rows 
of Quickſetts will take up about 48 Plants, 
ſo will there be required to plant about a art 
Acre 2496 Plants. 

Thus having rden good Fee to 
defend our young Plantation from Dangers 
of Cattle and other Inconveniencies, - the 
next thing to be done, is to prepare the en- 
cloſed Land for Planting, which may be 
perſorm'd ſeveral Ways. 

Suppoſing the Land to be eneumber d 
in the worſt Manner with Buſhes, Whinns, 
or Furze, &e. ſo that a Plow cannot be 
uſed upon it, then may it be dug and 
clean'd for about ſix Pence the wo 
Pearch the whole Acre, if it be dug at 
that rate, will come to four Pounds, But 
if the' Ground ſhould happen to be in that 
State that a Plough can work in it, an 
Acre may be plow'd for about rwelue 
Shillings, 


The 


S, 
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will contro Pas e one Acre. 


ty Plants of Ozkat 33 Foot 
— 25 3 hinted before, that 
all Laps Trees ate e by re⸗ 
and that when tranſplanted 
they (ell Idom come to the crfe8ionoſchoſe 
ety are raiſed from Seed, and remain al 
ways chf ne Phot, I ſhall therefore, 
recommend that Beds of good Na- 
tural Soil be — yo the Acre of Land at 
the aforeſaid Diſtance of 33 Foot from 
each other, and that in each Bed ſive or 
ſix Acorns "be planted. about ſour Inches 
deep in February, which , Seaſon I chuſe 
rather, than Aucumm, becauſe the over-wet 
of ſome Winters gh: rot the Seeds, or 
e eee 
might deſtro 
Iheſe forty Beds may be —_ prepaid 
by one Man in three Days, at ane Shilling 
per Diem, two hundred Acorns may be 
worth about ſi Pence, and the planting of 
them be worth about / Pence more, which 
makes in all four Shillings. 
The Acre of Land being thus ſown with 
' Oaks, e may interſow the remaining part 
of the Ground with 4b-Azys which, have 
been kept the Winter in dry Sand, theſe 
will turn to very good account for Under- 
wood, and the — is already dug or 
plow d for our purpoſe. 


8 
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One Buſhel of 4% Aas may be worth 
two Shillings, the ſowing them one Shilling, 
and the Harrowing the Ground after So- 
ing will be worth five Shilliggs mote, in 
all eight Shillings. - PR the Oaks and 
Aſhes are come up, they muſt be 'bough'd 
and cleans d from Was One Man may 
do this Work in threr Days, leaving the 
Diſtance of three Foot between the Ah,rr 
Plant; the Expence of this weeding will 
be three Shillings 3: fot: I rate a Man's 
Work at ane Shall g ber Dien, becauſe I 
ſuppoſe ſueli — will only he made 
in thoſe Places where Ladd is cheap, and 
conſequentlyievery thing 1 is vald${biel 10 
P tion 570 J 
"The ſecond Year we muy draw lm of 
the young Oui, leaving a fingle Plant in 
each Bed; now it is likely that all the 
Acorns. which were put into the Ground, 
may not come up, tne 1 would adviſe, 
as the ſureſt way to have our Ex 
anſwer d from the Seeds we ſow, to try 
the Goodneſs of them before they are ſown, 
which may be done by putting them in 
Water, and planting only thoſe which ſink 
quickly to the Bottom. 
An Acre of Land thus fenced, dug, clean- 
ſed and planted, comes to twelve Pounds 
and elven Shillings, and two Acres dreſſed 
— planted in like manner will coſt ezghreen 
Pounds ſixteen Shillings. 
K But 
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But ifthe Land be clean enough to ad- 
mit the Plow,” then the Charge of fencing, 
planting, &c. of one Acre, will be nine 
Pounds three Shillings, and the Expence of 
rio Acres” dreſs'd in the lame Ane 
twelve Pounds. * N 
In nine Years after this Plantation has 

bien made, the Ab Plants will be fit to cut 
for Poles'or Hunt, worth upon the Place 
ten Shillings per Hundred: If the Plant. 
ſtand at a Yard diſtance from each other, 
the Acre of Land will then contain About 

48300 Plants, which may be ſold for twenty 
Four Pounds; The Gnickſer Fence muſt 
tikewife be cut down, and will yield 
about ten Load of Buſhes, we will ſuppoſe 
them only worth five Shillings per Load; 
altho*-near London they ſc] for __ times 
as much; : vill er of wor 
The whole Charge of fencing, Agi 
md planting an Acre of Land with'Oaks for 
Timber, and Afb for Underwood,” with the 
Profit ofthe firſt nine Years 1 en 
* in the following Account. 25 
[11 1155 100 8 5tiob 20 III Hin 
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Arcount of the nine Tears gſier Plaming, or Firſt 


Cutting, N 4953471 36 ma a 


. SY, * L Ls 4. 


4. 4. 4 J 5 

Expence of fencing, Received for 4800 
digging and —_ 12 11 oN ar 10, 524 © © 
an Acre Of La ? bupdred, 
Timber and Underwood, ) i N F201 : 

lntereſt of the afore- | Recelv'd more for to} ' 
(aid Sum for 9 Years p 5 12 6 | Lond of Buſhes, m5 2 10 © 
8 $27 ate 4 | | Stallings per Load, — a 


Nine her gn, 2. . 
Nine Years Expence, .. 20 13 06 


{1 
OILY 
this Cutting we may cut again in eight 


Tears Bn and expect 4 or; Poles on each 

Aben Plant. | 

Account of the 17 Tears after Plauting, . or Second 
© Cutting. 
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NA b [pies K ma, n h 2340's; 
Accoum of the twenty gen Tears © after 8 
2 Cutting. 
- . N p * 4 
- c 


Expence of Cutting 

19200 Aſhen Poles, ont ; 
Mm 20 Diys ar o 23 f 
6: wg per dum. ä 


$ Years at $5 per cent. 


1 * + Gain. 
15 cee 435 1 N 20 9 AO 
Ig, 0 S "Neat Profit of the 
Plantatin in 25Yeary' 249 19.96 


To which we may add 
_ | theValue af the Lo. 
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then growing 

(aid Fl nt, worth 

10 Shil ings per Tree, *_ 

| tal ter 3,529 
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By ths 8 Alvount « we fine- that 
an Acre Land, .planted as 1 direct, may 
produce the Sum of 260 1. 104. 54. in 
the ſpace of twenty fue Tears, clear of all 
Expences of Plantin — Valde of the 


| — and the Oaks if they are ſtill con- 


tinued growing, will yet produce a more 
conliderable return to the Ouner, or his 
Family after him. | 
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By the Example of this Plqnrarion, others 
may be made with different Kl ids of 
Trees; and if the'Planter has 4 due regard 
to the Soils proper ta what he 975 jo 
plant, he may expe a Return for His ta. 
bour and Induſtry anfwerable to what T 
have mentioned in this Account, and if 
his Ground happens to be already fenced 
for his Purpoſe, and is capable of admitting 
a Plough upon it, he may yet reap a much 
more conſiderable Profit from his Planta- 
_ L.. i M0: 
I ſhall now conclude this Treatiſe wirh 
acquainting my Reader with what he isto 
expect in the ſecond Part, I purpoſe in 
that to treat of every thing (ſo far as my 
Experience will permit) which may tend 
to the Improvement. of the Parterre or 
Flower-Garden ;, wherein I ſhall firſt give 
the Explanation of a new Invention, for 
the more ready deſigning and laying out of 
Garden-Plats, by which In/irument it will 
be poſſible to produce more Variety of Fi- 
gures for Gardens in an Hour's time, than 
we can find in all the printed Books now 
extant : I ſhall then-give my Reader the 
beſt Methods of raiſing and propagating all 
forts of Flowers: And laſtly, endeavour 
to preſcribe ſuch Rules for the adorning of 
Gardens, as may make them delightful in 
every Month of the Year. And now that 
this Work may be the more — I 
| * 
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| &c. 


deſire all curious Gentlemen will commu- 
nicate to me what new Experiments they 
have made in Planting and Gardening, di- 
rected to the Publiſher of this firſt 13 
acknow- 


e 


which Favours I ſhall 


ratefully 
e Ag inert! in che he t 
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HE Survey and Antiquity of the Towns of 
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bam High-Croſ in Middleſex ; together "with the 
Turnament of Tortenbam, or the Wooing, Winning 
and Wedding of Tibbe the Reeve's rp wag there 3 
Price 55. N. B. A ſmall Number on Royal —— 
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ancient Abbies, aſteries, Hoſpitals, Cathedral 
and Collegiate Churches, with their Dependencies, 
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Lands and their Revenues; with à Particular of 


from Original 188, Ge. illuſtrated wich the Ori- 
ginal Cuts of the Cathedral and te Churches, 
and the Habits of the Religious au Miltary Or- 
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Thiſtles, and ſuch others as are not capable of an H 
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